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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ETCHERS 

If the output and variety of accomplishment by the younger 
artists today are any indication of the popularization of the re- 
productive graphic arts, then etching and its sister processes are 
by way of having a renaissance indeed. In England this quick- 
ening is particularly apparent and is directly traceable to the in- 
fluence of Whistler, who more than any other revealed in his 
work the fitness of etching for swift registry of impressions and 
spontaneity of rendering. First Whistler, then Philip A. Hamer- 
ton and Frederick Wedmore with their writings furthered the 
newly won popularity of this medium; the forceful personality 
of Seymour Haden, together with his masterly handling of the 
etching needle was preponderately influential. It was the lat- 
ter's interest in Rembrandt that again induced the study of that 
master. In addition, two French influences — Legros working in 
England and teaching at the Slade School and a growing appre- 
ciation of Meryon — ^helped to purify and strengthen the prac- 
tice of the art by the English until it may claim a real signifi- 
cance. 

The Exhibition of Contemporary British Etchers opened in 
Gallery XI early in October. Laurence Binyon, Curator of the 
Division of Prints of the British Museum, was instrumental in 
gathering together these examples of representative work and 
the Exhibition has an admirable handbook to supplement it in 
the published catalogue for which he has written a character- 
istically unpretentious and illuminating introduction. An at- 
tempt has been made to furnish a comprehensive survey of 
present-day British art as exemplified in the work of a younger 
generation. It is with the nineties, however, that William 
Strang, »Frank Short and Walter Sickert are associated in our 
minds, and George Clausen, likewise, is identified with that 
period. Frank Brangwyn and D. Y. Cameron carry over the 
traditions to a younger group of etchers. 

William Strang, a Scotchman (b. 1859), who died only last 
spring, is like his master, Legros, a classicist, but his facility and 
control of line are astonishing: the resistance of the copper to 
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the sweep of his etching needle is as nothing, seemingly. Even 
more admiration is called forth by the freedom of his dry- 
points; here the needle or point scratches the copper as caress- 
ingly and freely as a pencil, but in the etching where the varnish 
must be scratched away that the metal may be eaten by the 
acid, his complete mastery of his medium is still powerfully 
felt. His portraits are intensely alive and the rapier-like alert- 
ness of the subject is evidently felt by the artist and convin- 
cingly conveyed to us in that of George Bernard Shaw on the 
inside cover of this Bulletin, Socialists and Taking the Oath are 
earlier work in which the influence of Legros is more evident. 

Frank Short is greatly interested in technical methods and his 
handling of them seems justifiable even in the few examples 
shown. The mezzotint, Timber Raft on the Rhine, is one of a 
very successful set after the unpublished sepia drawings for the 
Liber Studiorum. Being the interpreter in this case Mr. Short 
has not permitted himself any Uberties in the transcription, but 
even here the tonal richness of effect achieved by him in his use 
of the fine-grained rocker and the scraper is admirably shown. 
We have seen other of his sky effects in landscape and water- 
pieces, mezzotints that equal in handhng and beauty the best 
of the old work. His accomplishment in the medium of aquatint 
is almost as notable. In the case of Sunrise O'er Whitby Scaur 
the grain of the etching-ground through which the acid eats is 
productive of a beautiful atmospheric eflFect and the brush as 
handled by the artist in laying on the acid, admirably overcomes 
the sharp transition from tone to tone that is the main limitation 
of the aquatint. This latter point is more in evidence in his 
Curfew, Rye, Sussex and Span of Old Battersea Bridge of which 
the Museum owns a very good impression. 

George Clausen has done some thirty etchings, together with 
a few lithographs, but we are privileged to see only three, all of 
the landscape and rural-scene type he so often paints. They are 
characterized by his usual simplicity and Millet-like treatment. 
Ennui by Walter Sickert has simplicity of style but it is a style 
peculiarly his own and recognizable by the extent to which he 
uses cross-hatching. The faculty to catch the dramatic moment 
and portray it is discernible. Frank Brangwyn is dramatic in 
his treatment rather than in his choice of subject. The mascu- 
line confidence displayed in his painting is evident in his etch- 
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ings which are remarkable both in size and in interest. Great 
flares of light are contrasted suddenly with the deepest tones — 
the effect being truly stunning in St. Nicholas, Paris and Black 
Mill, both shown. Despite a more independent use, perhaps, 
Brangwyn never attains the richness of tone secured by D. Y. 
Cameron, whose architectural prints are best known but whose 
later Highland landscapes give the measure of the man. Un- 
fortunately, none of the latter has been included in the selection 
of this Scotchman's work. 

Of Scotland also are Muirhead Bone and James McBey. Bone 
is Cameron's junior by ten years. He is a consummate draughts- 
man and has employed himself almost continuously in drawing 
and in work with the dry-point. In only two of the examples 
shown in this exhibition has he indulged himself in tone effects: 
Rainy Night in Rome and Piccadilly Circus, 1915; the latter 
very tellingly conveys the restless night-life of those war years 
by the tricky yet remarkable interplay of fantastic light and 
shadow. The others are for the most part straight out-and-out 
line effects with only a little emphasis by the dry-point: they 
must be from an earlier period though this conclusion is not 
reached because of their lack of interest, for Culross Roofs par- 
ticularly in its intricacy of lines is masterful — it is a matter of 
treatment. Bone like the Cameron of the earlier period found 
architecture an engaging field; but landscape — the sea and the 
quiet reaches of river under all aspects of light and atmos- 
phere — has appealed to James McBey. The collection contains 
a small plate that illustrates this type of subject excellently, the 
Towy at Carmarthen; it is arrived at with the utmost simplicity 
of means, it says everything necessary. Even more sparing of 
line is his Desert Series (two are shown), the output of his con- 
nection with the Palestine Expedition. Never has great distance 
been so magically suggested with such economy of effort. This 
simplicity is not so noticeable in his earlier plates, especially the 
Pool (we show a trial proof very lightly bitten) but in his war 
work it is a striking characteristic. The Museum owns a num- 
ber of this later period (Sussex, Rouen and Crucifix, Boulogne) 
that seem more representative of the man than most of those 
shown. 

All these are artists well known on our side of the Atlantic but 
in this brief survey it is only possible to list the other men and 
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women who have achieved distinction in this most demanding 
of the graphic arts. Among those who should be mentioned are 
Horace Mann Livens, Sydney Lee, WiUiam Lee Hankey, who 
has made an important contribution to war pictures, Robert 
Spence (he is best known for his depiction of episodes in the 
history of the Quakers), Nelson Dawson, C. H. Baskett (we 
exhibit three pleasing aquatints) and Albany Howarth. The 
Rose Window, Notre Dame, by the last named, is an enviable 
achievement. Others are Francis Dodd, Frederick Landseer 
Griggs, William Walker, Augustus John (the latter perhaps is 
the most discussed personage in the English art world but his 
essays in etching are not the most successful as evidenced in the 
examples shown), Sylvia Gosse who was a pupil of Walter Sick- 
ert and whose accomplishment is noteworthy, Westley Mann- 
ing and W. P. Robins (aquatint has interested him too). In 
addition are Hester Frood, Ernest Stephen Lumsden whose 
etchings of far-eastern subjects are perhaps better known than 
the work of many in this group, Ethel Gabain, Leon Under- 
wood, Stanley Anderson, Francis Sydney Unwin, Ian Strang 
(son of William Stiang), Edmund Blampied and Ernest Cole. 
The etched portraits of Gerald Leslie Brockhurst are rather 
remarkable painter-like performances, altogether Italian in 
their feeling. John Wheatley and Eileen Soper, a thirteen year 
old child, should not be forgotten. Thus we have a goodly 
company in which the women are very much to the fore. It is as 
various a showing as could possibly be assembled anywhere and 
as interesting a group of work of this kind as has been seen in 
this country. The hackneyed country-road and billowy-wave 
effects of the eighties that clogged the portfolios^ of that time 
have given way to really vital interesting work and good sound 
technique is the possession of many instead of belonging to the 
few. If not a renaissance, it is a re-awakening at least and 
we have reviewed a group of young workers of which Britain 
may be proud. w. McC. McK 

EXHIBITION OF WAR PORTRAITS 

From October' 1st until October 24th Gallery IX will hold the 
Exhibition of War Portraits. These portraits were secured 
through the efforts of the National Art Committee. The pur- 
pose of this Committee is best expressed in their own words: 
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